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Preface 


HE lives of men who have set up the 
| ee of social and industrial prog- 

ress are very much the same. They stand 
for early labors and struggles, self education, 
tenacity of purpose, and generally the fervor or 
spirit of religion. In this country the people’s 
school, and before the Civil War, the farm, 
were fundamental educators. 

When to thus begotten energies you add the 
love of justice and cleanliness, within and with- 
out, you can set up the sign posts of successful 
service to one’s fellow man, both in the pro- 
fessions and the avenues of business. 

Judge Gary had the happy combination of 
being teacher, preacher and leader—touching 
law, society and business. 

He had a quiet and masterful personality. 
His touch was of the velvet glove over the iron 
hands of right and justice. But always he was 


master of himself. 
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He maintained, as he so clearly explained to 
me by the law and the record, that there were 
good trusts, and bad trusts. He was laughed 
at; but he won out at Washington, and he made 
and defended the good trust—the large indus- 
trial organization where size makes for service 
and justice to all alike, labor and capital, pro- 
ducer and consumer. He was never brusque or 
intolerant. He was mindful of the opinions 
and prejudices of his fellowman. He enjoyed 
a social game of cards, but preferred the posi- 
tion of a spectator. He was social, but realized 
always the responsibilities of his position. 

He was a good citizen and sought always the 
ends of justice. His was not the warfare for 
judicial winnings of business profits. With him 
success before the court, before the people, and 
in the field of business was the success of justice. 

He might have been properly termed “‘Justice 
Gary” but he was rightly known as Judge Gary. 

C. W. BARRON. 


Author’s Foreword 


The principal part of this work consists of a 
series of articles written for Barron’s shortly 
after the death of Elbert H. Gary. They were 
just reminiscences of the late head of U. S. Steel, 
jotted down as they came to my memory, with- 
out any definite plan. However, I have decided 
to leave them without important alteration. 

ARUNDEL COTTER. 
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A Little Visit—Conception of a Book—The 
Gary Policies—A New Ideal in Business—A 
Personal Matter 


URING the sixteen years before the 
iD. death of the late Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corpo- 

ration, I was privileged to be fairly intimate 
with him. My work necessitated quite frequent 
calls on the Judge, and I was fortunate enough 
to gain his confidence rather early after our first 
meeting. We often had long “‘visits,’’ during 
which he talked of all topics under the sun, 
from the outlook for the steel industry to 
matters of taste in the selection of suits and 
hats. These conversations gave me an insight 
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into his character which, I believe, few others 
had the opportunity of getting. 

For although Judge Gary, like most success- 
ful executives, had the ability to keep his lips 
closed, he was far from taciturn and was open 
with those he trusted. He loved to gossip occa- 
sionally. I remember one occasion on which I 
had gone to No. 71 Broadway. The Street was 
full of rumors of some important happening 
affecting the Steel Corporation and I found 
representatives of every paper in town there 
seeking the story. The Judge saw us all to- 
gether, but denied there was any news. As I 
was leaving, his secretary whispered to me to 
come back as his chief wanted to see me. I had 
an engagement to play golf, but, scenting a big 
news “‘scoop,”’ I returned and was ushered into 
Gary’s presence. With me was another writer 
who also enjoyed Gary’s confidence. 

Rising from his chair and thrusting his hands 
into the waistband of his trousers in a charac- 


teristic attitude Judge Gary walked over to the 
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gallery of photographs of prominent men, all 
friends or acquaintances of his, which adorned 
the walls of his office. He first pointed to a pic- 
ture of Robert Lincoln, son of the Martyr Pres- 
ident, and spoke of his friendship for him, relat- 
ing several incidents connected therewith. Next 
he wandered over to a photograph of Joseph 
Smith, of Mormon fame, told of a visit to Salt 
Lake City many years before, and discussed 
Smith, Brigham Young and Mormonism. Time 
flew by but the Judge still spoke interestingly 
of many and varied experiences of his long life. 
Finally the clock pointed to six. He stopped 
and said: 

“T must go now or Mrs. Gary will be won- 
dering where I am. It was very nice of you both 
to come and keep me company. I just felt in- 
clined this afternoon for a long, friendly chat.” 

This little incident, unimportant in itself, 
illustrates one side of Gary’s character. He was 
naturally exceedingly friendly and sociable. His 


eminent position, of which, incidentally, he was 
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enormously proud, and his heavy responsibil- 
ities, naturally restricted his confidences and 
limited the circle of those to whom he could un- 
burden himself. But at bottom he was com- 
pletely human. 

I first made Gary’s acquaintance in 1911, but 
it was not for a year or more that I really began 
to know the man behind the eminent Steel Cor- 
poration head. In 1912 I was assigned, as part 
of my reportorial duties, to ‘‘cover’’ the hearings 
in the government suit for the dissolution of the 
corporation. The evidence, unfolding itself in 
dry, legal phraseology, conveyed to me the im- 
pression of a great story, an industrial romance 
that fascinated me. I began to write this story 
and after several chapters were completed I went 
to Gary. 

“Judge,’’ I told him, “I believe that the his- 
tory of the formation and growth of the United 
States Steel Corporation should be written. It 
is an epic of business. But to make a good job 


the writer will have to have your co-operation in 
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securing facts and figures that may not come out 
in the testimony. I shall want to talk to men 
in the organization, from yourself down to the 
humblest laborers. At present I am entirely 
friendly to the corporation, but it is possible 
that I may later find out things that may alter 
my opinion. If you assist me in collecting my 
data, it must be on the understanding that I 
shall be in no way bound; that I shall be free to 
criticize according to my own judgment.” 

“TI should not want you to write about the 
Steel Corporation or myself unless you felt per- 
fectly free to say what you thought,’’ the Judge 
replied. “‘I will help you and ask only that you 
permit me to read over your copy with a view 
to making sure that all facts and figures are 
correct.” 

The writing of this work, and later bringing 
it up to date in 1920 as “‘U. S. Steel—A Corpo- 
ration with a Soul,’ took me some two years 
of work. I was partly repaid by necessarily close 


association with the man who held the pre- 
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eminent place in American industry and with 
whom such association was a privilege. The 
intimacy thus begun ripened with the passing 
of the years. The Judge always showed plainly 
that he desired to keep me fully informed of the 
corporation’s activities. He never built a new 
plant but that he urged me to go and see it, to 
meet the men running it, and so on. He often 
discussed his actions and his policies, pointing 
out what he desired to accomplish. 

One natural result of this association was that 
I gained quite an intimate knowledge of Gary’s 
ideas and policies; so much so that on one occa- 
sion when he stated that some course of action 
was out of accord with his policies and one of 
a group of newspapermen who were interview- 
ing him asked, ‘“‘What are your policies?’’ he 
replied he hadn't time to answer the question 
then, but referred the questioner to me, adding 
that I was fully acquainted with the subject. 

What were Gary’s policies? The policies 
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which he, with considerable difficulty at first, 
imposed on the Steel Corporation and which, 
as even those who once opposed them have since 
admitted, proved to be for the good not of the 
corporation alone but for business generally, 
policies which have been adopted to a great 
degree by most successful business today. This 
question cannot be answered in detail now. The 
subject will be discussed from time to time in 
the course of this work. But the idea behind the 
Gary policies may be summed up briefly. 

All business is carried on with the idea of an 
eventual profit. It was at one time believed that 
only one party could benefit from a business 
transaction; that what one gained the other was 
bound to lose. ‘The theory was eventually pro- 
pounded and came to be universally accepted 
that a business transaction should be profitable 
to both parties concerned. Gary went further 
than this. He believed, and acted this belief, that 
business should be profitable not only to the 
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parties concerned in any individual transaction 
but to the whole community; that business, and 
especially big business, should be so conducted 
as to be beneficial to everyone directly or indi- 
rectly concerned. And he held that as the sum 
of business affected the wealth and happiness of 
the entire community, each individual transac- 
tion should so far as possible contribute to the 
general good. 

A rather big ideal, and one up to which the 
corporation probably has not always lived. 
Gary himself was human and he necessarily 
worked through a large number of subordinates. 
Perfection was not to have been expected. But 
that he did attain considerable measure of suc- 
cess the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Steel dissolution suit, al- 
ready referred to, amply proves. The court, in 
denying the demand of the Department of 
Justice that the Steel Corporation should be 
dissolved, declared that the dissolution asked 
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“involved a risk of injury to the public interest.” 
A higher compliment to a business and to the 
man who founded and was responsible for that 
business it is difficult to conceive. 

Gary regarded business as a trust and business 
on the scale of the Steel Corporation, with its 
nearly one and a half billion dollars of capital, 
as a vast public trust. He regarded himself as 
trustee not only for its stockholders and its em- 
ployees but for the general public. And he sin- 
cerely endeavored to live up to his concept of 
that trust. 

I am reminded of one incident. Gary was 
always an ardent advocate of corporate pub- 
licity. No newspaperman ever more convinc- 
edly believed that evil fears the light of day and 
that the way to cure corporate, political or other 
abuses was to turn on them the searching glare 
of publicity. At the same time he held that a 
man’s personal affairs and actions were his own 
concern, just so long as they did not affect the 


public interest. 
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Some three or four years ago the report 
reached The Wall Street Journal that the chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation had 
sold several hundred shares of Steel common 
stock. The first opportunity I had to ask the 
Judge about this he was in the company of 
several others, heads of competing companies, 
as it happened. I asked him if the report was 
accurate and he replied that his purchases and 
sales of securities were private matters. 

The following day I called at his office and 
brought the matter up a second time. Candidly, 
I felt that it was going rather far to insist, but 
I said: 

“Judge Gary, if the average man buys or sells 
a few hundred shares of any stock, the public 
has no right to inquire into the matter. It is his 
own affair. But when the head of the largest 
corporation in the world, whose activities affect 
sooner or later everyone in the country, sells the 


stock of his own corporation, it seems to me it 
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is something of which the public has the right to 
be informed, especially if his reasons for selling 
are such as may later affect the investor. If you 
are selling Steel common because of some un- 
favorable turn in the corporation’s affairs, don’t 
you think the small stockholder should know 
you are doing so, and why?” 

And Gary replied: ‘“You are quite right. Nor 
did you need to say what you did. I answered 
abruptly yesterday, because I could not discuss 
the subject before others. I have sold some hun- 
dreds of shares of Steel. My reasons were en- 
tirely personal. There is nothing in the affairs 
of the corporation to cause me to sell the stock, 
and I expect to buy it back in the not-distant 
future.” 

He went on to explain, in confidence, his 
reasons for selling. Needless to say, nothing was 
ever printed on the matter. The Judge, as al- 
ways, had been entirely truthful. The price of 


Steel common kept climbing and has risen al- 
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most ever since. If he later repurchased his stock, 
he undoubtedly paid a higher price for it than 
he received. 

The point is that he recognized the right of 
the public to inquire into his private affairs up 
to the point that the public was concerned 


therein. 
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Making Friends With the Public—An Ap- 
proachable Man—A Little Slip—Why He 
Was Optimistic—An Opinion on the Value 
of Steel 


HAVE said that Elbert H. Gary was an 
if ardent advocate of corporate publicity. No 

one in the least familiar with the record of 
such publicity in the past thirty years or so can 
fail to recognize what he contributed to the 
growth of the idea that stockholders and the 
investing public were entitled to know as much 
as possible about the affairs and activities of any 
business enterprise whose shares were offered to 
the public. 

And in so contributing to corporate publicity 
he helped materially to elevate the tone of busi- 
ness ethics. While there is no intention here of 
condemning the ethics of the business world 
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either now or in the past, it is sufficiently obvi- 
ous that secrecy regarding a corporation’s affairs 
puts the opportunity and temptation for mal- 
practices into the hands of the directors and 
officers and that, as a consequence, the trust 
placed by stockholders in their hands occasion- 
ally has been misused. 

Gary realized this, and it was for this reason 
that the United States Steel Corporation from 
its very inception inaugurated the then almost 
unknown practice of issuing to stockholders and 
to the press quarterly reports of earnings and 
annual reports so detailed as to have become a 
model for corporate reports since. Many a cor- 
poration head in the past few years has boasted 
to me of the full and complete information he 
gave his stockholders. And nearly every one of 
them made the comparison: ‘““Why, our reports 
are as full of information as are those of the 
Steel Corporation.” 

At the same time Gary was averse to indis- 


criminate publicity which, he held, was often as 
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likely to mislead as to instruct. For instance, he 
never fully approved of the Steel Corporation’s 
usage of giving out monthly statements of un- 
filled tonnage. This practice was instituted in 
1903, while he was abroad.* He believed that 
the figures conveyed little information of real 
value—statistics of actual production or ship- 
ments would have reflected more truly the con- 
dition of the industry—and that they might be 
used by speculators for manipulative purposes. 
But he apparently feared that, had he stopped 


publication of the figures once started, he would 
have been accused of abandoning his publicity 


policy. So he chose what he deemed the lesser 
evil. 

There was another factor which Gary, a man 
of singular foresight and ability to gauge public 
sentiment, also saw in respect to publicity. Fear 
is bred of ignorance; men do not fear things they 


know all about. Much of the public antagon- 


*This is the story as related by Gary. A director who read the paragraph, how- 
ever, assured me that the Judge’s memory was at fault; that he was in the United 
States at the time and approved the publication of tonnage figures, but that later, 
when the suggestion was made they be amplified with reports of shipments he op- 
posed the suggestion and questioned advisability of making public any tonnage figure. 
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ism to the so-called trusts was due to the fact 
that they often worked in the dark. By taking 
the public into his confidence through the public 
prints and in other ways, by talking as freely 
as possible about what United States Steel had 
accomplished, as well as what it hoped to do, 
he made the man in the street a friend instead of 
an enemy of the corporation. 

He succeeded in convincing the great mass of 
people that he always endeavored to do, as he 
often phrased it himself, ‘‘the fair thing.’’ And 
this public confidence was a buckler of strength 
to the corporation during the two most stressful 
periods of its history—the government dissolu- 
tion suit and the steel strike of 1919. During 
both these trials the attitude of the press and the 
public was friendly to the Steel Corporation and 
to its head. Wasn’t it Mr. Dooley who said that 
whether or not the Constitution followed the 
flag the Supreme Court followed the general 
election? There is little doubt in my own mind 


that the almost overwhelming public sentiment 
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in favor of the corporation had a subconscious 
influence on the minds of the judges who de- 
cided the suit. And as to the strike it is well 
known that strikes are seldom successful unless 
they have the support of public sympathy. 

No business man in the public eye was ever 
more approachable than was Gary. Burdened 
as he was with the responsibility of directing 
the greatest business organization in the world, 
he almost always had time to see those who 
called on him with even flimsy excuses. He was 
always busy, but he never seemed busy. And 
particularly did he make it his business to see 
reporters whenever he could. He often told his 
newspaper visitors candidly that he wanted to 
gain their good will both for himself and for 
the corporation, as it was through them that he 
reached the American public. 

I can still see him as he often sat at these inter- 
views with his feet against his big table, his chair 
pushed back and teetering on two legs, his fin- 
ger tips joined. It was this habit that contrib- 
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uted to his death, as not long ago he overbal- 
anced and, falling, struck his back severely on 
the arm of his chair, receiving an injury from 
which he never completely recovered. 

At these interviews he nearly always dictated 
a formal statement on the subject of then public 
interest. But either before or after making this 
statement he indulged in a long discussion, an 
interchange of gossip and opinion, with his 
interviewers in which he usually took them into 
his confidence, explained the situation fully so 
as to give them a comprehensive view of the 
matter and to enable them to comment judi- 
ciously, and trusted them to use the information 
so imparted with discretion. 

Questions of every kind and variety were fired 
at him during these talks. He answered most of 
them freely, but sometimes they were a little too 
personal, even in one or two cases impertinent. 
But he never showed resentment. He would 
smile, wave his hands and say: “You really 


don’t expect an answer to that, do you?”’ 
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And the confidence he reposed in his news- 
paper friends was only abused on two occasions 
in his twenty-six years as chairman of United 
States Steel. This was one thing Gary never 
forgave. The men who betrayed him were 
thereafter rigidly excluded from his office. 

Or course, Gary did not talk about every- 
thing. He knew, none better, that silence is 
sometimes golden. He also knew when to stop 
talking. Some years ago, after a prolonged de- 
pression, the steel business turned for the better 
and rapidly improved. Operations soon reached 
quite a high level and for several weeks the 
Judge, obviously pleased, used to keep one or 
two of us informed as to the trend in operations. 
But one day he refused to discuss the subject. 
“Why?” I asked. “I thought operations were 
still gaining.’ They are,” he replied, smiling 
broadly. “‘But some day they will go down 
again and when they get to sixty percent or less 
it will be bad business to advertise the fact. If 


I make it a habit to give out operations, I shall 


SN 
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establish a precedent hard to break. So I am go- 
ing to stop right now.” 

Gary always dictated his statements to the 
press slowly, weighing every word carefully. 
He knew what he wanted to say and though at 
times a little verbose in expressing himself, he 
always conveyed definitely the idea. Only on 
one occasion can I remember him slipping in 
this respect. He was talking of a very eminent 
man and made a remark that I saw would be 
interpreted as calling the gentleman in question 
dishonest. As I had often discussed this per- 
sonage with Gary, I knew he had no such inten- 
tion. So I went over and whispered in his ear 
and he redictated the paragraph, saying that of 
course he had not meant what his remarks had 
conveyed. A day or two later I met a represent- 
ative of one of the yellower of our journals who 
accused me of spoiling the best headline he ever 
had: ‘Gary Galls \**\ = Grookl] 


The Judge gave these interviews to the papers 


quite often. He usually discussed business con- 
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ditions and he was always optimistic; so much 
so that in times when business was on the down- 
ward grade an optimistic Gary talk was regarded 
somewhat in the light of a joke in Wall Street. 
It was argued that either he was trying to fool 
the public or that he was himself blind to the 
actual situation. 

But this was far from the case. One after- 
noon, a year or so before his death, I[ called at 
his office and said to him: “Judge Gary, it is a 
long time since you have said anything on busi- 
ness conditions or the outlook. I think it is 
about time the public heard from you.” 

And he replied: ““Why? I don’t talk unless 
there is a reason. There is no need of my saying 
anything just now. Business was never in better 
shape; the outlook is unclouded; everything is 
fine and everybody is prosperous and happy. It 
is when storm clouds are gathering and the 
business outlook is uncertain that confidence is 
needed. For lack of confidence aggravates the 


dangers of the situation. It is then that a word 
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of hope and optimism, the pointing out of the 
enormous resources and wealth of our country, 
may help to steady the nerves of the business 
community, and it is for this reason that at these 
times I always point out as bright a side of the 
situation as I can, consistent with truth.” 

And if Gary was seemingly over-optimistic 
at times it was not an assumed pose. No man 
was ever a more confirmed bull on America than 
he was. And when the majority of business men 
saw only the difficulties with which they were 
faced at a particular time, Gary looked ahead, 
banked on the wealth of the country and the 
sanity of the American people, and expected 
better times to come. 

Steel stockholders will doubtless welcome 
Gary's opinion of the future of Steel common. 
Of course, it was an opinion he never dared to 
voice publicly while he lived, for obvious rea- 
sons. He was convinced that the great value 
which he and his associates, aided by circum- 
stances, had placed behind United States Steel 
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common would one day reflect itself in the mar- 
ket price of the stock. 

Some years ago, while Steel was still paying 
a five dollar annual dividend, I was talking to 
the Judge and in the course of our conversation 
he asked me whether I was a Steel stockholder. 
I replied that I had purchased a few shares 
around eighty-five—as I recollect the stock was 
then close to par. I added that I had no inten- 
tion of selling as I expected to get two hundred 
dollars a share some day. ‘““That’s my price,”’ 
I concluded. 

“Why sell even there?” the Judge asked. “‘If 
you hold it long enough you will get much more 


than two hundred for it, in my opinion.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Labor Attitude Tinged With Condescension 
—Won Loyalty of Men—Why He Opposed 
Unions—Steel and the Eight-Hour Day—A 
Worthy Monument 


ARY’S attitude towards labor was some- 
what complex. That he was sincere in 
desiring better working conditions, 

higher wages and increased comforts for the 
working man cannot be questioned. He was 
deeply sympathetic with the aspirations of the 
worker and did all he could, according to his 
lights, to help him towards better things. 

At the same time he was a bit paternalistic. 
He was not a Bourbon and he strongly resented 
the attitude of those employers, of whom fortu- 
nately there are very few left today, who believe 
labor should be kept in its place by force if 
necessary. Yet, though he probably never ad- 
mitted it even to himself, his attitude towards 
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the working man was tinged with a shade of 
condescension. 

For instance, he once in an interview referred 
to Matthew Tighe, one of the few labor leaders 
for whom he had any respect, as “‘a very esti- 
mable man.’’ Complimentary as the phrase was 
meant to be, it yet contained something of con- 
descension. He could never have brought him- 
self to think, much less put into words, what 
another corporation head once said to me of the 
same man: “Jighe’s a pretty good scout.” 
Matt, of course, heard what the Judge had said 
and some weeks later I heard him smilingly 
rebuke a man who had criticized Gary as an 
oppressor of labor: ‘‘Oh, you mustn’t say that. 
Gary and I see things differently; but he is ‘a 
very estimable man.’ ”’ 

Gary’s attitude towards labor, though he 
himself did not realize it, was something of the 
grand seigneur, but a kindly and well-meaning 
great lord, withal. He wanted to see the worker 


happy and, while it might be urged that there 
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were sound business reasons for this desire, these 
were not the compelling reasons with him. It 
gave him intense satisfaction to receive evidence 
that he had contributed to the health and hap- 
piness of those subordinate to him. 

What has been said of Gary’s attitude is in 
no carping spirit. He could no more help his 
paternal attitude than he could the color of his 
hair. Unusually gifted by nature with energy, 
ability and ambition he might have been for- 
given had he even despised weaklings, which he 
did not. His actual record in regard to labor 
speaks for itself. He, I believe, did more to im- 
prove the lot of the American worker with his 
hands than any individual of our time, prob- 
ably more than has been accomplished by all the 
labor unions together. 

Almost from the time of its organization the 
Steel Corporation began advancing wages. It 
never reduced them until after all other expedi- 
ents had failed, and then not until after common 
stockholders had been deprived of their divi- 
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dends or at least had had them reduced. Many a 
time have I heard heads of competing concerns 
complain that the steel industry faced bank- 
ruptcy unless Gary cut wages; but he didn’t. 
Stockholders on more than one occasion com- 
plained that their interests had been sacrificed 
to those of the workmen. 

But by his attitude on wages Gary secured 
the unswerving loyalty of the vast majority of 
the men under him. During the strike of eleva- 
tor operators in New York skyscrapers some 
few years ago I had business on one of the upper 
floors of No. 71 Broadway, which the Steel 
Corporation had purchased a short time before 
for $5,000,000. All the cars were running and 
I asked one of the men about it. ‘“‘Strike!’’ he 
ejaculated. “‘What for? When Judge Gary 
bought this building he raised our wages to a 
level above what the strikers are now demand- 
ing. He has treated us white. And whatever 
happens the cars in the building are going to 
keep running.” 
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One thing is worthy of notice. Both the 
competitors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its employees spoke, not of the corpo- 
ration but of its head. They knew he was the 
moving spirit of the big company, that if United 
States Steel was ‘‘a corporation with a soul,” 
Gary was that soul. 

Elbert H. Gary for many years has been re- 
garded as the outstanding champion of the open 
shop, or, as its advocates prefer to call it, the 
American plan of labor. He resisted strenuously 
the efforts of labor unions to encroach on the 
steel and allied industries and was cordially de- 
tested by the union officials. 

Yet he always insisted, to use his own words, 
that he “‘did not combat union labor as such.”’ 
This statement is hard to reconcile with his 
record, seems even hypocritical. Yet it truly 
expressed his attitude. 

For he was not really antagonistic to the 
principle of unionism. In fact, I will go so far 


as to express the conviction that in his heart he 
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believed in it. He recognized, as any intelligent 
man must, the right of labor, or any group, to 
band together for its own protection and ad- 
vancement. But, even more than this, he was a 
confirmed believer in economic stability. He 
endeavored with much success to stabilize the 
steel industry by his policies, through the Steel 
Corporation. He, I am convinced, would have 
liked to see federal regulation of business some- 
what along the lines of the federal control of 
railroads through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. And unions, if equally regulated, 
would probably have contributed to this stabil- 
ity. The greatest stumbling block in the way of 
his recognition of unions was their legal irre- 
sponsibility. He often told me that in his opin- 
ion labor organizations should be held as strictly 
accountable before the law for their agreements 
as are corporations or individuals. And, while 
I cannot remember that he ever actually put it 


into words, he gave me the distinct impression 
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that he would not have objected to doing busi- 
ness with them under these conditions. 

Admitting the right of men to organize for 
self-protection, Gary did not believe that this 
was necessary, in America at any rate. The 
wrongs of labor in this country, he often said, 
had practically been abolished. ‘he men were 
protected not alone by an awakened attitude on 
the part of the employer but by the backing of 
public opinion before which even the most 
powerful employers must bow. Capital was 
coming more and more to regard labor as a part- 
ner in enterpise, labor abuses belonged to a past 
age, he felt, and unions had the effect of increas- 
ing the cleavage between capital and labor in- 
stead of drawing them closer together. 

In addition, he opposed labor unions in the 
belief, shared by many others, that they are run 
less in the interests of the men employed in a 
particular industry or by a particular employer 
as, for what the union leaders claimed, was for 


the good of organized labor, which only too 
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often meant the good of the union leaders them- 
selves, who seldom had any stake in the con- 
flict. He felt that strikes were often fomented 
by union officials rather for their own aggran- 
dizement than for the good of the strikers. And 
he resented the attempt at interference in his 
business of men whose interests were entirely 
alien from that business, men to whose benefit 
it might be to exaggerate any little differences 
such as must at times come up between employer 
and employed. 

As a matter of fact, the Steel Corporation in 
its early days did deal with labor organizations 
at some of its plants. It is possible that if the 
labor leaders had played their cards sanely and 
wisely at that time they would have organized 
the whole steel trade eventually, with the com- 
plaisance, at least, of its management. But Gary 
declared that the unions made agreements which 
they broke at the first opportunity and conse- 
quently he severed all relations. 


Gary has been praised by some for the reduc- 
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tion in working hours in the steel industry, and 
blamed by others for his failure to act before he 
did, and then only at the insistence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Both sides have some- 
thing to be said for their viewpoints. 

Elbert H. Gary was brought up in a stern 
school. Although his father was a comfortably 
fixed farmer, the future head of the Steel Cor- 
poration had a boyhood and early manhood in 
which hard work figured largely. Erastus Gary, 
of the old Puritanical type, did not believe in 
too much play or pleasure, and his love for his 
children expressed itself in training them to ap- 
preciate the value of work. Gary benefited from 
this training. Until late in life he worked long 
hours and worked hard. And he could not com- 
prehend why any other man should be unwill- 
ing to work just as long and as hard as he had. 

During the steel strike of 1919 I was return- 
ing from Washington and happened to be on 
the same car as Gary and one of his Steel direc- 


tors. He saw me and invited me into his draw- 
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ing-room. Naturally the conversation turned to 
the strike and the Industrial Conference which 
President Wilson had called, first in hope of 
averting the strike, and later of settling it and 
in the hope of preventing any great industrial 
conflicts in the future. 

One of the demands of the unions was an 
eight-hour day and one of the two, the director, 
according to my recollection, remarked that he 
had been accustomed to long hours, sometimes 
sixteen hours a day, for many years. He failed 
to see why twelve hours was harmful. I argued 
there was considerable difference between long 
working hours on the part of a man of intelli- 
gence and ambition who hoped, by early hard 
work, to establish himself for the future, and 
the man who, for lack of education, ability or 
opportunity was condemned to labor with his 
hands all his life. The latter’s work failed to 
yield the enjoyment afforded by intellectual 
work and he needed time for recreation and 


rest in the present as his hopes for the future 
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were slight. Incidentally, Gary immediately 
recognized the justice of the argument. 

The record of the Steel Corporation shows 
that many years ago Gary urged the heads of 
its subsidiary companies to make every effort 
to reduce working hours. When President 
Harding in 1923 insisted that the steel industry 
should abolish the twelve-hour shift Gary at 
first demurred but later backed up the nation’s 
Chief Executive and took the lead in carrying 
out his wishes. 

Yet even then he had misgivings. The at- 
tempt of the Steel Corporation to reduce work- 
ing hours had not been very successful, partly 
because of the attitude of the men themselves, 
partly because competing mills continued the 
long shift. The best men, seeking more pay, 
went to competitors. The Judge apparently felt 
that a sudden general reduction in working 
hours, involving necessarily higher wages per 
hour, would, by causing higher prices for steel, 


upset the whole economic structure. He lived 
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to be convinced otherwise; to see that efficiency 
Was increased to a point more than making up 
for the additional hourly wage. The efficiency 
of the steel industry was never so high as it is 
today. 

Everyone at all familiar with the industrial 
history of this country in the past twenty years 
knows the work done by the Steel Corporation 
for the improvement of industrial conditions. 
Tens of millions of dollars have been spent by 
the corporation in the erection of model towns, 
schools, hospitals, etc.; in the installation of 
devices for reducing the risks of accidents; for 
playgrounds and other means of recreation, and 
for many other things all designed to the same 
end—greater happiness for the man who 
labored with his hands. 

Judge Gary, it always seemed to me, took a 
greater interest in this than in any other phase 
of the corporation’s activities. Certainly after 
any of my frequent visits to the steel districts 


he was more concerned about my impressions 
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of this work than of the mechanical improve- 
ments, etc., of the plants. 

Certainly, the many clean and pleasant towns 
in Alabama, Minnesota and other states where 
the corporation is active, the improved sanita- 
tion, the better educational facilities, the reduc- 
tion of disease, were due in large part to this 
interest of his. They stand as a monument to 
his memory more enduring and sublime than 
any other that will ever be erected. And this is 
the monument that, I believe, he wished above 
all others. 


CHAPTERS INV: 


A Bit of a Dandy—A Question of Inches— 
Touchy on Subject of Age—Had Confidence 
of Stockholders—Raynal C. Bolling —A 
Lecture That Missed Fire—His Favorite 
Anecdote—Regarding Brass Rails—A Son’s 
Tribute 


N previous chapters there have been discussed 
some of the qualities that raised the late 
Elbert H. Gary to the position he occupied 

and which made him, in the opinion of many, 
the greatest industrialist of his time. Later 
these will be discussed further. But let us for 
a time look on the other side of the former 
head of the United States Steel Corporation— 
the foibles and weaknesses that humanized him. 

The most noticeable of these was a pro- 

nounced streak of personal vanity. “This be- 

trayed itself in many ways, not the least being 

a fondness for fine apparel, a care and attention 
45 
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to the niceties of dress. As a small boy, I doubt 
very much whether young Elbert objected, as 
most healthy youngsters do, to having his ears 
and neck washed. Certainly, even at an early 
age he betrayed a fondness for cleanliness and 
neatness exceedingly unusual in the young 
human animal of masculine persuasion. And 
this stuck to him through life. He not only 
took an intense pride in being correctly valeted 
himself but he was interested in the dress of 
others. 

During the many years I knew him he seldom 
failed to comment when I wore a new suit. He 
would discuss the pattern, and if he liked it, 
inquire the price and the name of the tailor. On 
several occasions he tried on new hats of mine 
and left his desk to go over to a mirror and see 
the effect. And he was always obviously pleased 
if one admired something he wore. 

Yet I do not believe he was extravagant, for 
a man of his wealth, in respect to clothes—or 


in any other way. On one occasion I admired 
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a handsome biscuit-colored hat he was carrying, 
and he promptly donned it to permit me to 
judge the effect on him. But he said: ‘“This 
was a bit of extravagance; Mrs. Gary made me 
As he did not state the cost I am still 


%? 


buy it. 
a little in the dark just how much he considered 
constituted extravagance in purchasing head- 
gear. 

He was somewhat tender on the subject of 
his stature. To this day I don’t know how 
much he measured in his stockinged feet, but he 
gave the impression to me at least of being 
rather ‘“‘on the short side.’’ But he objected 
seriously to being thus described, insisting that 
he was of medium height, five feet eight inches. 
I suspect the measurement was taken in rather 
high-heeled shoes. 

Another matter on which he was touchy was 
that of his age. Although he put a good face 
on it, he was far from pleased when the news- 
papers gave much space to his attaining his 


eightieth anniversary on October 8, 1926; asked 
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me why attention had been drawn toit. ‘““Who’s 
Who,” although giving him considerable space, 
fails to mention his age, or to give any clue to 
it. Possibly his reason for this was not entirely 
vanity. He asked me once when I was writing 
an article about him to omit the date of his 
birth, saying: “I don’t want my stockholders 
to think they have an old fogey running their 
company. They might want to retire me, and 
I don’t feel ready for the junk-heap yet awhile.”’ 

I have sometimes thought that this apparent 
vanity of Gary’s, his touchiness in respect to 
personal matters, might have been caused by a 
subconscious modesty, a sort of inferiority com- 
plex. Certainly everyone but himself knew that 
his stockholders respected his years, and valued 
the vast experience and judgment that they had 
brought him. His possible retirement was talked 
of for years in the press and it was suggested at 
times that the directors might want to see a 
younger man in his place as chairman of the 
Steel Corporation. Perhaps he himself felt this 
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was possible. But there is reason to believe the 
directors had no such desire. One once told me: 
“The directors want Gary where he is. Even if 
they didn’t and he refused to resign, they realize 
fully that he would be re-elected by a vast ma- 
jority of stockholders. The control of United 
States Steel is in the hands of some 150,000 
investors, and these investors want Gary to 
manage their corporation. If he went to the 
mat and appealed for proxies, his opponents 
would find themselves voting only the shares 
they themselves held.”’ 

The Judge more than once talked over with 
me the possibility of his retirement. All he 
would say for publication in respect to the fre- 
quent rumors of his pending resignation was: 
“T have not considered retiring.’’ But he told 
me that he wanted to be relieved of the onerous 
duties his office imposed on him; to take a rest, 
to travel and enjoy his declining years without 
the feeling that he was neglecting his job. If, 
he said, he could find available a man to whom 
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he could hand over without a qualm the helm 
of United States Steel he would immediately 
do so. 

Only one man, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, appealed to Gary as having the quali- 
ties necessary to leadership of the vast corpora- 
tion. And this man was but little known to 
Wall Street or to the investing public. His name 
was Raynal C. Bolling, and he was general 
counsel of the corporation. Bolling, despite his 
ability as a lawyer and in business, had the heart 
of a soldier. He was always interested in mili- 
tary matters and was among the first to answer 
the callin 1917. He is listed in army records as 
the first American officer of high rank—he went 
to the front as colonel—to be killed in action 
in the World War. Gary felt his death keenly. 
He admired not only Bolling’s ability but his 
high ideals, and he had been fitting him to be 
his, Gary’s, successor. 

Gary was intensely proud of the office he held 
and liked to surround himself with a semi-regal 
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atmosphere. He objected strongly to any other 
officer of the corporation speaking of its affairs, 
or, apparently, accepting publicity in any way. 
Once he took me to task for writing of James 
A. Farrell, president, as “‘head’’ of United States 
Steel. “‘I am the head of the corporation,” he 
said. And a friend of his told me of an occasion 
at the Gary home when a bridge game was in 
progress and the Judge refused to take a hand, 
explaining that it was below the dignity of the 
head of the United States Steel Corporation to 
play cards. 

He was fond of giving homilies to his sub- 
ordinates, and to others for that matter. And 
he usually practised what he preached. But 
sometimes his sense of values was somewhat 
distorted. At dinner at his home one day he had 
as guests the presidents of subsidiary companies 
and lectured them on the avoidance of ostenta- 
tious display which might cause envy among 
the less fortunate who witnessed it. Said one 


of the guests to me next day: “The lecture 
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might have done me a great deal of good. But 
I couldn’t help noticing we were eating off solid- 
gold plates.” 

Gary was not much given to the lighter side 
of life and, so far as I could judge, his sense of 
humor was limited. I can remember only one 
funny anecdote that ever seemed to impress him 
particularly. He heard it told by Irvin Cobb, at 
a dinner, and it amused him so that a day or two 
afterwards, when I dropped in to see him, he 
was still chuckling over it. This is the anecdote, 
not a particularly new one. 

In the days before Prohibition a man was 
talking in a bar-room of the many parts of the 
world he had visited, the adventures he had had 
and the many strange sights he had seen. One of 
his auditors interrupted: ‘‘M fren, ’ jever hev the 
D. T.’s?”” The traveler replied that was one 
experience thus far denied him. ‘“Then,”’ said 
the other, “‘y’ ain’t been nowhere—y’ ain’t seen 


nothin’. 


It was pretty generally known that Gary was 
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an ardent supporter of Prohibition and, except 
for a possible glass of beer when he visited 
Munich, was a lifelong teetotaler. When he told 
me this story he described the mis-en-scéne. The 
men, he said, were standing at the bar with their 
elbows on the brass rail. I told him that they 
must have been contortionists, or very, very 
drunk, as in every bar-room I had ever entered 
the rail had been used as a footrest. “‘Is that 
so?’”’ he said. “I have always heard of a brass 
rail as a standard feature of a bar-room and 
supposed it was along the top of the bar.” 
Which is supporting testimony to his sincerity 
on the question of liquor. 

In many years of writing about the activities 
of the Steel Corporation I have naturally some- 
times found occasion to criticize, particularly, 
until recently, in respect to its dividend policy. 
Of course, these policies were largely dictated by 
Gary and in this sense the criticisms were aimed 
directly at him. Naturally, he did not enjoy 


these criticisms, but he never took personal of- 
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fense at them. He would on these occasions send 
for me, inquire into my reasons for attacking 
his policies and endeavor to persuade me that I 
was wrong. But he never displayed resentment 
or personal rancor. He took the matter calmly 
as a difference of opinion. But while he took 
thus impersonally attacks on his actions or 
policies in business he was super-sensitive in 
respect to criticism of him as a man. This was 
possibly why, realizing his prominent position 
in the public eye, he usually disassociated his 
private from his public life so markedly. 

I have intimated that Gary was not averse to 
publicity, that, at any rate, he did not shun it. 
It must be admitted that there might have been 
a business reason for this attitude, that he may 
have regarded publicity for himself and_ his 
policies as advertising to the American public 
the policies of the Steel Corporation whose good 
repute and success were, I believe, more to him 
than anything else in the world. In some per- 


sonal matters he displayed even more than a 
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becoming modesty. He gave to his native town, 
Wheaton, Ill, a handsome church. But the 
corner stone does not bear his name as donor, 
simply stating that the edifice was erected by a 
son of Erastus Gary. 


CHAPTER] 


Gary’s Salary and Worth—Laws Hard to 
Obey—Why He Disliked Word ‘“Trust’’— 
Not as Rich as Supposed—As to the Stock 
Dividend—Playing Fair 


HERE is a story that John D. Rockefeller 
was once asked if it was true Judge Elbert 
H. Gary received a salary of $1,000,000 
a year for managing the affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The Oil King is said 
to have replied that he had no idea whether or 
not Gary got a million a year, but went on that 
if the Judge at any time would consider leaving 
United States Steel the Standard Oil Company 
would be glad to engage his services at a higher 
salary than he was getting, no matter what it 
was. 
As a matter of fact, Gary’s salary was no- 
where near what it was believed to be. When the 
56 
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Steel Corporation was formed the annual emol- 
ument of the chairman was set at $100,000 a 
year. This may have been raised later—the 
directors’ fees were increased some years ago 
from fifty dollars to one hundred dollars a meet- 
ing—but even with the annual bonus the Judge 
received, dependent on the earnings of the cor- 
poration, it was probably not more than $300,- 
000 or $400,000 annually. 

Judging by Mr. Rockefeller’s opinion, then, 
the Steel Corporation head was greatly under- 
paid. But the question remains, how much was 
he worth to the corporation? It is impossible to 
estimate his value to United States Steel, but it 
is probably safe to say that if at any time within 
the past ten or fifteen years Gary had demanded 
a salary of two millions or more the stockhold- 
ers would have voted gladly to pay the sum to 
retain his services. 

To get any idea of Gary’s worth to the Steel 
Corporation it is necessary to consider the con- 


ditions that prevailed at the time of its organ- 
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ization and for many years thereafter. The close 
of the Nineteenth Century and the start of the 
Twentieth was an age of vast corporate con- 
solidations, of formations of huge industrial 
“trusts.’’ In some, perhaps in many, instances, 
these great amalgamations showed but little re- 
gard for the rights of the public and attempted, 
sometimes successfully, to crush all competition. 
This led to general distrust and fear on the part 
of the public regarding the trusts, which had 
come to be regarded as a menace to the country. 
Laws had been framed to check and control 
these big corporations, but often the laws were 
disregarded and trampled underfoot. 

And, indeed, it was no easy matter for the 
trusts to obey these laws, which were none too 
clear, and had not at the time been interpreted 
by the courts. The Sherman Act, the great 
anti-trust statute, for instance, insisted on un- 
restrained competition. Producers of commodi- 
ties of all kinds were forbidden under pain of 


dissolution to make any agreements, written or 
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implied, with one another. Apparently they 
were compelled to battle for what business there 
was. But if as the inevitable end of such a war- 
fare the stronger triumphed and smaller com- 
petitors were driven from the field bankrupt, 
the victor fell under the law which also forbade 
monopoly or even attempt at monopoly. Be- 
tween the Scylla of unrestrained competition 
and the Charybdis of monopoly the way of big 
business was difficult. In the final analysis it 
seemed that the anti-trust statutes were directed 
against big business as such. 

Yet here was the largest of all industrial cor- 
porations thus far organized, a very Goliath 
among corporate enterprises, which managed to 
steer a middle course among these conflicting— 
in effect—laws and to come out, after years of 
rigorous investigation by various governmental 
bodies and later through a protracted legal con- 
flict in which the government itself attempted to 
dissolve it, with a clean bill of health. 


Here also was the largest of all corporations 
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gradually lulling to rest the public distrust of 
big business, in fact earning and keeping the 
trust and good-will of the great body of the 
public; earning, indeed, even more than this, the 
esteem and regard of its competitors and, finally, 
the loyalty of its quarter of a million employees. 

It should be mentioned in passing that Judge 
Gary strongly objected to the use of the word 
“trust”? in connection with the United States 
Steel Corporation. I learned this early in our 
acquaintance when I headlined a story about 
United States Steel with the words “Steel 
Trust” does so and so. The Judge promptly 
sent for me and asked as a favor that I should 
never again use the word in connection with 
United States Steel. At first glance this seems 
merely a prejudice, the use of the word hardly 
worthy of the notice of a man in his position. 
But there was a reason for his objection, and a 
good one. No one was more sensitive to public 
opinion than was Gary. He waged a long fight 
not only to make the Steel Corporation worthy 
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of public esteem but to convince the public that 
it was so worthy. And he realized that the very 
word ““Trust’’ was anathema to the man in the 
street. The average newspaper reader had be- 
come accustomed to regard “‘trusts’’ as evil 
things, and the task of making him a friend of 
the Steel Corporation was necessarily made ever 
so much more difficult if he regarded the corpo- 
ration as a ‘Trust.”’ 

Elbert H. Gary cannot be credited with the 
operating success of the Steel Corporation. He 
was a lawyer, not a steel-maker and, while he 
undoubtedly learned much about steel through 
his long association with the industry, he never 
became a steel man in the sense of the word as 
applied, say, to James A. Farrell, who worked 
his way through the manufacturing and selling 
ends. Nor was he a merchant. Of course, he 
advised and had the last word in deciding selling 
policies, in matters regarding extension of 


plants, etc., but in all these matters he depended 
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on the experience and advice of the men directly 
in charge of this work. 

The Steel Corporation was an Empire of 
Steel and it needed as its head, particularly in 
its earlier days, a statesman to guide its destinies, 
to dominate its activities, although dominate 
was another word taboo to the Judge. That 
was his task—the creation of public confidence, 
the avoidance of law breaking, the earning of 
respect of competitors and loyalty of workmen. 
For-these things he was responsible and he suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that, looking back, one 
wonders if any other man of his generation 
could have accomplished so well as he did. 

And the job was not an easy one. At the start 
few of his associates agreed with his ideas. Many 
thought his policies weak, even socialistic. He 
encountered opposition not alone among his 
fellow directors but sometimes among subordi- 
nates who tried to ignore or evade his directions. 


Perhaps I should say, rather, suggestions, as his 
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instructions to the various officials always said, 
“T suggest.” | 

In the first decade or so of the corporation’s 
existence the directorate and the executive and 
finance committees were by no means harmo- 
nious. Violent disagreements were frequent. 
Tempers were sometimes lost, but Gary always 
kept his own, always remained placid. And, 
gradually, his advice and policies won out. Had 
they not done so it is safe to say that there 
would have been no United States Steel Corpo- 
ration today. The government would have 
won its dissolution suit, the various component 
parts of the big company would have been sep- 
arated, to the detriment not only of the Steel 
stockholder but of the entire steel industry. 

This is the measure of Gary’s service and 
value to United States Steel. 

It is a striking tribute to the high ethical 
standards of the late head of United States Steel 
that, although enjoying over a period of a quar- 


ter of a century and more, money-making op- 
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portunities few other men had, he died, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, considerably 
poorer—perhaps less wealthy would be a better 
word — than is generally supposed. Gary’s 
wealth was estimated all the way from forty to 
two hundred millions of dollars. I have reason 
to believe that he was not worth more than half 
the lower figure, if that. 

At a meeting of United States Steel stock- 
holders some two years ago one of them made 
a speech in which he said that the Judge believed 
in giving all stockholders, and, in fact, the entire 
investing public, the same opportunity to profit 
from any action of the corporation that he him- 
self and its directors enjoyed; that he never 
hinted to anyone, even those closest to him, of 
any action to be taken until the directors decided 
it, and then he immediately announced it pub- 
licly. The Judge was exceedingly pleased at this 
testimony to his probity, having a natural 
human desire for having his virtues recognized. 
And the stockholder told no more than the 
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truth. In the many years I knew him he seldom 
hinted at any future action and when he did 
it was for a good reason and without any view 
of giving a stock market tip. 

The Wall Street Journal for some years 
waged a campaign to induce the Steel Corpora- 
tion to be more liberal in its treatment of share- 
holders. It advocated either an increase in the 
annual cash disbursement or the payment of a 
substantial stock dividend. Early in 1926 I 
wrote a series of articles on the subject which 
were far from pleasing to United States Steel’s 
chief executive. He sent for me and we had quite 
a long argument. Finally he asked: ‘How long 
do you intend to keep up these attacks on our 
dividend policy?”’ 

“Until you pay a stock dividend or take such 
other action as will in our opinion be fair to 
stockholders,’’ I replied. 

The Judge cogitated a while, then he said: 
“Then don’t write any more. It will not be 


necessary.” 


St 
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Having made up his mind, though not as to 
details, he hinted strongly at the subsequent 
stockholders’ meeting regarding the possibility 
of a stock dividend. 

It is probable that at the time he had con- 
sulted with one or two of his directors on the 
matter, but certainly he had not brought it be- 
fore the board. For only a week or two after 
the conversation referred to a prominent director 
told me, somewhat angrily, ““You may expect a 
stock dividend on United States Steel when you 
see this skscraper hauled into New York harbor 
with a cable and anchored there.”’ 

Gary’s sense of fairness to stockholders and 
to the investing public was so exaggerated that 
he not only never gave tips but refused to take 
advantage of his knowledge for his own enrich- 
ment. Some years ago he realized something like 
$200,000 from various investments and had the 
money idle for reinvestment. Of course, there 
were a few among those closest to him who 


necessarily were aware of some of his plans and 
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these, knowing that he had decided to recom- 
mend to the Steel directors at their meeting the 
next day that the dividend be increased, sug- 
gested he buy United States Steel common with 
the money. But he said, “I don’t think I will, 
just yet; leave the money in the bank for the 
time being.”’ 

He did not explain his reasons and it was not 
until two days later, after the board had in- 
creased the dividend, that his advisers knew why 
he had waited. Then Gary drew the cash and 
invested it all in Steel common, buying his stock 


on even terms with the whole world. 


CHAP TERSVE 


Suffered Fools Gladly—Some Light on the 
Steel Dissolution Suit—-No Compromise 


LBERT H. GARY, as I have already 
Bk intimated, was not lacking in personal 
vanity; he had great faith in his own 
ability and judgment, and realized as well as 
anyone else how important an asset he was to 
the United States Steel Corporation. His self- 
confidence was fostered by his achievements and 
the adulation to which he became accustomed 
and, in his later years, seemingly enjoyed. 
Despite this he was anything but overbearing 
or domineering. I do not believe I have ever 
known a man who had to a higher degree the 
ability to detach himself from his own point of 
view and to consider and give due weight to the 
arguments of those who disagreed with him. 
Even when he was right, and knew beyond per- 
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adventure he was right, he did not become irri- 
tated with opposition. He had highly developed 
the biblically enjoined virtue of being able to 
suffer fools gladly. 

He never resented honest criticism or dis- 
agreement with his views and actions. But he 
did resent, and strongly, dishonest attacks on 
himself or the Steel Corporation. But even here 
he never permitted himself to show his feelings 
publicly, and it was only to those who enjoyed 
his complete confidence that he made his senti- 
ments apparent. He knew that the man who 
loses his temper, who lets his anger, though 
justified, get control, weakens himself in an 
argument. At all times he kept a serene mind 
and an undisturbed exterior. 

It is probable that Gary’s resentment was 
never aroused to a higher point than by the 
government suit for the dissolution of the Steel 
Corporation. He did not object to investiga- 
tion, in fact, he seemed to welcome it. But he 


was firmly convinced that the suit, in its incep- 
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tion, was basically dishonest; that it was con- 
ceived not because the Department of Justice had 
found reasonable proof that the corporation had 
violated the law, but for purely political mo- 
tives; that the Republican Party, weak and 
under attack at the time, felt compelled to throw 
a sop to the growing wave of anti-trust senti- 
ment on the part of the public and that United 
States Steel was selected as a victim because of 
its size, and its size alone. 

Gary had never shown resentment over the 
frequent attacks on the Steel Corporation from 
those not fully informed regarding its activities 
—among which were several newspapers whose 
good-will he unquestionably desired. He had 
aided, and willingly, the various governmental 
departments which had from time to time in- 
vestigated the corporation, including the De- 
partment of Justice itself. He held that the 
government had every right to make such in- 
vestigations, and he admitted that, in a concern 


the size of the one in which he was the dominant 
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figure, it was always possible that some acts not 
strictly in accordance with the statutes might be 
discovered. For this reason he more than once 
asked the probers to inform him if they un- 
earthed anything that even looked illegal so that 
he might take immediate steps to correct the 
practices objected to. 

Indeed, the publicly known facts themselves 
indicate that Gary was right in his belief that 
the suit was a political move, pure and simple. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the corporation had 
been investigated and reinvestigated almost con- 
tinually. It would be too much to say that 
nothing to criticize had been unearthed, but cer- 
tainly no such acts as had led to the dissolution 
of some other companies had been brought to 
light, and apparently the investigators were sat- 
isfied that there were no grounds for legal action. 
As the 1912 elections were approaching, it be- 
came apparent that the strength of the nomi- 
nally dominant party was waning. The Demo- 


crats had elected a majority in Congress and, 
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pushing their advantage, were harassing their 
political foes at every point. The Steel Corpo- 
ration stood out like the proverbial sore thumb. 
The biggest of corporations, it had been left 
alone by the government. Almost at the last 
minute the Department of Justice apparently 
discovered that the corporation, which it had 
seemingly regarded all along as a “good trust,”’ 
was a public menace, a crusher of competition, 
a near monopoly, and- sought to smash it— 
though it never was made evident that any com- 
plaints had come from its competitors. And it 
developed plainly during the course of the suit 
that the acts complained of were not acts com- 
mitted newly, but alleged infractions of the law 
in the corporation’s very organization and its 
early existence—matters of which the govern- 
ment had been fully aware for many years and 
on which had failed to act. 

But Gary had better reason than this to con- 
sider the suit a political move. He told me these 


reasons several times. And, while I do not pre- 
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tend to report his exact language, the sense was 
as follows: 

Some time before the suit the Judge, he said, 
met at dinner the then attorney-general of Pres- 
ident Taft’s cabinet. It was perfectly natural 
that the conversation between the two should 
have turned to ‘‘trust busting’ and the clamor 
of some members of the national legislature for 
more vigorous action against great corporations. 
Gary asked Wickersham if his department’s 
probes had brought to light any evidence against 
the Steel Corporation, any basis for an action at 
law, and was told that there was no danger of 
such action as the corporation had come through 
the probes with clean hands. 

A few weeks passed and the two met again, 
this time at a public function at Washington. 
The attorney-general sought the Judge and told 
him: 

“T think you should know that we are going 


to investigate you.” 
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“Do you mean you are going to bring suit 
against us?’’ asked Gary. 

“Yes,” replied Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham. 

“But only the other day you said there were 
no grounds for a suit.” 

“Maybe I did, but we are going to sue.” 

And a day or two later the suit was filed. 

When the suit was actually under way some 
of the Judge’s associates advised him to seek a 
compromise, to yield some of the points de- 
manded by the government, possibly to lop off 
railroad and other subsidiaries. But he was 
adamant. The only concession he made was the 
abrogation of the Hill Ore Lease. This was 
done the very day of the filing of the suit. 

With him the suit was not purely a business 
matter, or even chiefly. He was immensely 
proud of the Steel Corporation and the part he 
had played in creating it and nursing it through 
its early years of struggle. He regarded the attack 


as on his personal integrity and honor, and with 
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him there could be no compromise on a matter 
of honor. 

That Gary could be absolutely unyielding 
when a matter of principle was involved, de- 
spite the somewhat deceptive mildness of his 
manner and his readiness at all times to listen 
to criticism and advice, was demonstrated by 
the steel strike of 1919. Gary not only refused 
to deal with unions but he refused to have any 
communications with them. This was perhaps 
a far-fetched attitude, but he often explained 
that on one occasion a merely courteous reply 
from him to a letter from a labor organizer had 
been used to base a rumor the Steel Corporation 
was ‘‘negotiating’’ with the unions, causing a 
number of workers at its plants to sign up. 


Before the strike was actually called a group 
of five labor leaders, the best known of whom 


were John Fitzpatrick and William Z. Foster, 
called on Gary to lay their demands before him. 
Gary, declaring they did not represent the corpo- 


ration’s workers, refused to see them and the 
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five, resentful of the cavalier treatment they had 
received, told reporters: “He will see us all right 
before we get through with him.’”’ The strike 
was called and undoubtedly hit the corporation 
pretty hard. 

Nor was the economic pressure of the strike 
the only pressure brought to bear on Gary to 
treat with Samuel Gompers and his associates. 
Woodrow Wilson, then President of the United 
States, called a conference of public men, labor- 
union representatives, and others to discover a 
panacea to end labor disputes. Gary was one of 
the delegates, and from the outset he made plain 
his position—that the steel strike could be set- 
tled only by the withdrawal of the unions from 
their position and a victory for the open shop. 
Later, when the conference had broken up with- 
out accomplishing anything, the President sent 
one of his most trusted advisers to urge on the 
Steel Corporation head the advisability of com- 
promising, but Gary was never for a minute 
shaken in his purpose. He held that the strike 
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threatened not only the prosperity of the steel 
industry and of the country at large but the 
freedom of the American worker, and he refused 
to listen to any suggestions for a settlement. 
Among the independent steel manufacturers 
who were equally affected by the strike, and who 
realized that what the Steel Corporation did the 
remainder of the industry would have to follow, 
many feared and others hoped that Gary would 
yield, at least part way. Naturally there were a 
few who put the immediate advantage of a set- 
tlement of the strike over the future danger of 
union domination. Others felt that the battle 
should go to the bitter end, and, knowing the 
Judge’s natural mildness and willingness to lis- 
ten to the other side of a controversy, believed he 
would yield. But he proved to all doubters that 
his mildness covered an unswerving purpose and 
determination. And when the strike ended, and 
union labor retreated from the field admitting 
defeat, even those who had at first disapproved 


his course conceded it had been right. 


CHAPTERS VTE 


Building Up Investment Worth — Reserves 
Perhaps Overlarge—A War Precaution—In- 


creasing the Dividend 


HE formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1901 was not only a nat- 

ural development, it was to some extent a 
necessity. [he steel trade was disorganized, 
competition was bitter and the ethics of the in- 
dustry low. Andrew Carnegie at the time en- 
joyed a position somewhat similar to that held 
by Henry Ford in the automotive industry to- 
day, in that he was czar of his own organization, 
the greatest steel organization that had ever been 
created. And Carnegie waged relentless warfare. 
When business was good he made large profits 
and when it declined he slashed prices to keep his 
mills running and his operating forces together. 
Consequently, it is entirely possible that 
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when Elbert H. Gary urged the elder Morgan 
to finance the giant combination that came to 
be known as United States Steel he had nothing 
further in his mind than the stabilization of the 
steel industry, the evening out of the severe ups 
and downs to which the industry had always 
been subjected. 

However this may be, it is certain that after 
the new Steel Corporation had been solidly 
established on its feet the Judge’s ambition was 
to so strengthen it and increase its earning power 
that its common stock should be rated as a high- 
grade investment. He wanted to make it as cer- 
tain as humanly possible that the corporation 
would be able, under any conditions, to main- 
tain a five-dollar annual rate on its then 5,083,- 
025 shares of common stock. Beyond this he 
did not see, nor could he have been expected to, 
that the World War, bringing large profits to 
steel manufacturers, would so strengthen his 
company that it could inaugurate and continue 


dividends at a rate well above five percent. 
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It was because of this ambition that Gary was 
inclined for years to be ultra-conservative in 
respect to dividends, why he plowed back profits 
into property year after year, and set up large 
reserves to cover contingencies of all kinds. 

Because of this policy and the reserves in ques- 
tion it is likely that the full earning power of 
the Steel Corporation has never been thoroughly 
appreciated by the investing public, and even by 
some of its directors. 

I remember that once, a good many years ago, 
I called on the Judge to discuss a series of ana- 
lytical articles I was preparing on United States 
Steel. I took up the question of reserves and 
expressed the opinion that these were over-large 
and that part of the sums set up, at least, would 
never be needed for the purposes for which they 
were created; that, in fact, parts of these reserves 
were hidden surplus. Gary admitted this, but 
said: 

“T hope you won’t print that now. It would 
not be wise to pay out more in dividends than 
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we are doing and I don’t want either stock- 
holders or directors worked up to demanding 
larger returns.”’ 

Since then some of these reserves have been 
returned to surplus, events proving they were 
more than sufficient for their purpose. And it 
is likely that more will be returned later on. 

It must not be conceived from the foregoing 
that Gary had any intention of deceiving stock- 
holders as to the profits or earning power of the 
corporation. If in the previous articles of this 
series I have not made clear his high code of 
ethics, then I have failed signally in portraying 
the man. It was simply that he was inclined to 
be conservative—too much so I have often 
thought—and believed that, if there was any 
claim that might have to be met, it was wiser 
to set up the maximum possible payment rather 
than the minimum. 

An example of Gary’s prudence and foresight, 
and of the benefit of these to the corporation, 


was afforded during the war when steel prices 
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rose precipitately and all producers showed large 
profits. Gary saw that when the conflict was 
over these high prices for steel and for the ma- 
terials steel companies had to purchase would 
decline, reducing the value of inventories sharply 
and thus entailing severe loss. He therefore set 
up an inventory reserve, increasing it each year 
until it reached the neighborhood of $100,000,- 
000. When prices dropped precipitately just 
what he had foreseen happened. Manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers in all lines of busi- 
ness found their inventory values shrinking 
rapidly and their profits turned into losses in 
consequence. And United States Steel suffered 
substantial losses, too, but the average stock- 
holder didn’t even know this. The losses were 
absorbed in the inventory reserve and did not 
reflect on the income account to any extent, as 
they did in nearly all other cases. 

It might be argued that if no reserve had been 
created, and the amounts therefor appropriated 


had been reported as earnings, offset by losses in 
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subsequent years the final results would have 
been the same. But this does not follow. The 
very fact that the corporation was prepared for 
what happened meant that it was more ready to 
meet the changed situation and was not forced 
to make sacrifices as many other weaker compa- 
nies were compelled to. It might be remarked, 
in passing, that a considerable sum is still in this 
inventory reserve which may or may not ever 
be needed. If not it will eventually find itself 
back into surplus. 

Another reason for Gary’s anxiety to build 
up property from savings and his consequent 
dividend conservatism was his realization that 
the common stock of United States Steel at the 
outset had no tangible assets behind it. While 
he admitted this in private, if not in public, he 
never admitted it had no value behind it. So far 
as I could ever discover he considered the good- 
will and earning power of the various properties 
taken over as adequate value, though intangible. 


He preferred, however, to back up these in- 
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tangible values with actual investment and in 
the course of more than twenty-six years, dur- 
ing which he directed the destinies of United 
States Steel, he poured hundreds of millions of 
dollars back into the property for additions, 
improvements, etc. 

That one of Gary’s objects in using profits 
to build up properties was the elimination of 
intangible assets, the squeezing of water, from 
the balance sheet was indicated by his intima- 
tion, about 1912 or 1913, that in future im- 
portant property additions would be provided 
for by new capital issues. But with the war he 
changed his plans. The great profits that United 
States Steel then made, wisely conserved, enabled 
it to distribute big dividends and at the same 
time to devote immense sums to property im- 
provement not only without borrowing but 
while actually reducing funded debt. 

Although the close of the war found United 
States Steel wealthy beyond the most sanguine 


expectations of its founders it took a long time 
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before Gary weakened on his five-dollar annual 
dividend policy. He was getting old. His expe- 
rience had shown the value of caution and con- 
servatism and he found it difficult to appreciate 
the important change that had taken place in the 
affairs of the corporation. It required a good 
deal of pressure to convince him that the hoard- 
ing of surplus was no longer so necessary as it 
once had been. 

Shortly before the first post-war extra divi- 
dend was actually declared he told me that he 
did not believe such a step would be wise and he 
would not recommend it. Subsequently, when 
the quarterly extra was advanced from twenty- 
five cents to fifty cents a share, he said he ex- 
pected no change. As I am quite sure he told 
the truth, it is plain that pressure from his fel- 
low directors was largely responsible for the in- 
creased dividend liberality. And it is significant 
that when the stock was finally placed on a regu- 
lar seven-dollar basis in 1926 he himself an- 


nounced that it had been done on the motion 
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of J. P. Morgan. However, from the intima- 
tion he gave stockholders in April, 1926, and 
what he said to me about that time it is obvious 
that he for some time favored the declaration of 
a stock dividend. 

Gary lived to see the corporation which he 
had taken an important part in founding firmly 
established, largely through his own foresight 
and conservatism; for it must not be forgotten 
but that for this foresight and conservatism at 
the start, it is likely the present dividends would 
never have eventuated. He lived to see stock- 
holders getting a good return and to earn their 
respect and admiration. He was exceptionally 
fortunate that he should have lasted to realize 
the fruition of his work. While he himself had 
looked forward to some years of rest and travel 
it was probably more fitting that he should have 
closed his career at the very height of achieve- 
ment. 


CHAR RERAVIM: 


Gary’s Hatred of Confusion — His Sixth 
Sense — Quick Grasp of Detail—A Really 
Great Executive 


Gary as I have seen him at work hundreds 
of times. For his desk he used a large table, 
a table that had seen long service. And, in fact, 
all the furniture of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, while solid and good, was plain and 


well used. The corporation officials never went 


] THINK I shall always be able to visualize 


in for shiny new furniture and elaborate office 
“fixings.’’ This desk usually had on it a number 
of books of various kinds, a pile of papers, the 
usual desk accoutrements and some samples of 
steel, such as rail sections. 

Everything was neat, orderly. Gary hated 
confusion. And he never had a pile of unfin- 
ished work in front of him. His demeanor was 
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always serene and unhurried; he never gave the 
appearance of being busy. He had to the nth 
degree that supreme gift of the great executive, 
the ability to avoid cluttering up their minds 
with details, leaving these to subordinates, and 
to concentrate on important affairs. 

In speaking he used language slowly and gave 
the appearance of weighing the importance of 
every word he said. Sometimes he would rise, 
thrust his hands in the waistband of his trousers, 
and stride around the room as he talked. At 
other times, he would sit upright, with his 
elbows on the arms of his chair, gesticulating 
slightly with his hands; and again he would 
place his feet on his desk—a habit I have previ- 
ously referred to—and tilt his chair back, join- 
ing his finger tips as he considered his words. 

Behind him was a sign, electrically illumi- 
nated at times, which read, “It can be done.” 
This was probably the guiding axiom of his life. 
He refused to recognize the possibility of failure 


and he tried to keep this motto before the eyes 
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and in the minds of all who worked with him. 
He believed that hard work and determination 
could accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

On one occasion I asked him by what process 
of reasoning he had arrived at a policy which, 
apparently unprofitable at the time and opposed 
by his associates, had with the passage of years 
proved to have been the only wise course. He 
told me that he doubted if he had consciously 
reasoned, that he had arrived at the decision in 
question, as he had in many other cases, by the 
help of a sixth sense. On more than one occasion 
he referred to this sixth sense. Apparently he 
really believed in it, but it was probably only 
the subconscious reasoning of a naturally gifted 
mind trained both by teaching and experience 
to think along right lines and arrive at a con- 
clusion so rapidly that its possessor himself 
didn’t recognize the logical processes undergone. 

I should like to be able to give from my own 
experience an instance of Gary’s ability to size 


up a situation quickly, to see all sides of a propo- 
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sition and to arrive at a decision before most 
other men would have even grasped the subject 
matter. But, as no circumstance calling for the 
display of this ability came up during my ac- 
quaintance with him, I must depend on what 
has been told me by others. 

An official of one of the Steel Corporation's 
principal subsidiaries related this. Some years 
ago, he said, he and his associates conceived a 
plan which seemed highly beneficial to their 
company and to the Steel Corporation. The 
more they investigated and studied the matter 
the more attractive it seemed. But they did not 
lay it before Gary until they had gone into it 


thoroughly, item by item, and considered every 
possible objection they could foresee. Finally, 
the plan seemed perfect and they journeyed to 
New York to see their chief. Gary listened with- 
out interrupting them and as soon as they were 
finished said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I disapprove.”’ 

The proponents of the plan were naturally 
disgruntled. They felt that Gary hadn’t given 
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the matter fair consideration, that it was impos- 
sible he could have even grasped all their points 
fully in the brief exposition he had heard. And, 
apparently, they betrayed their annoyance. For 
the Judge said: “Perhaps it is only fair I should 
tell you why I disapprove.’’ And in a few words 
he convinced them that the plan was unwork- 
able and if workable would have been harmful. 
He had in a few minutes seen much further than 
they had been able to in months of study. 

The head of one of the corporation’s railroad 
subsidiaries told me that once their engineers 
were ordered to draw up a plan covering the 
laying of new tracks, several grade crossings and 
crossings of several other railroads. The plan, 
when ready, was naturally complicated. The 
president, an able and practical railroad man, 
studied it carefully before he himself felt suffi- 
ciently familiar with the details to discuss it. 
Then he submitted it to Gary. The latter 
glanced over the plan, a mass of vari-colored 


lines, for some three minutes, then rolled it up 
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again. ‘‘And, by George,’’ the railroad man 
said, ‘‘he knew just as much about it as I did.” 

In his later years Gary liked to talk about his 
boyhood and his parents. I have intimated that 
he was from boyhood addicted to precision and 
neatness. But he was by no means a “‘sissy.”’ 
He loved sports of all kinds; riding, swimming, 
and so on, and entered into these with the enthu- 
siasm which he afterwards displayed in his bust- 
ness. To his father and mother he was devotedly 
attached and he always declared that he owed to 
them whatever he had accomplished in life. He 
was proud of the stock from which he had 
sprung and of the fact that the first of his | 
mother’s ancestors to set foot on the shores of 
America came with Lafayette to help in ac- 
complishing the freedom of what are now the 
United States. 

I have never heard Gary talk religion and it 
was not until after his death that I learned he 
was a professing Methodist. But he had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible and was fond of 
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telling how he and his brothers, in turn, had to 
read at family prayers every night a chapter of 
the Book in German. Perhaps it was natural 
that this should have irked a growing lad. At 
any rate, he used to say that it was not until a 
few years ago, when he visited the Holy Land | 
on a vacation, that he really learned to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the work. 

While he didn’t preach he on many occasions 
took advantage of an interview with a group of 
reporters to give them a little lecture on honor 
in business, the necessity of thrift and sobriety, 
little homilies that were received by some with 
respect, by others with amusement. And he was 
prone to making similar talks to officials of the 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries from time 
to time. 

No man, the saying goes, is a hero to his valet. 
Perhaps Gary wasn’t to his ‘‘gentleman’s gentle- 
man.’ But I have known, and intimately, men 
who were closely connected with the Judge for 


many years and who had plenty of opportunity 
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to judge him at his worst as well as at his best. 
In most instances he won the admiration and 
love of these men. Many came to regard him as 
somewhat of a superman and to resent deeply 
any suggestion that anything the Judge said or 
did was even open to criticism. 

This attitude of hero worship is, of course, a 
little exaggerated. Gary had his faults, in some 
cases obvious and even irritating ones. But, 
looking back through many years of fairly inti- 
mate acquaintance, I am convinced that his high 
sense of right and justice, his great ability and 
unswerving integrity, so far overshadowed any 
imperfections as to make them appear insignifi- 
cant; that, taken altogether, he will stand out 
in the business history of this country as one 
of the greatest executives, business statesmen, 


America ever produced. 


Pe DIGGRAPHICALSSKETCH 


Elbert H. Gary 
A Biographical Sketch 


OTH heredity and environment contrib- 

uted towards endowing Elbert Henry 

Gary with the qualities which enabled 

him to raise himself to the highest poistion in 
the business life of the United States. 

His father, Erastus Gary, a rugged old Puri- 
tan whose ancestors had settled in New England 
early in the seventeenth century, had migrated 
to the Middle West, even then being opened up, 
about a hundred years ago and had married 
Susan Abiah Valette, originally of French stock 
but whose family for generations had been 
Americans. Both were the old-fashioned type 
of Methodists, doubtless with the faults of their 
kind, but also with the virtues—thrift, energy, 
courage and a strict sense of right and wrong. 

Life to them, as to most pioneer families, was 
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real and earnest, a serious matter, and one gath- 
ers that they devoted little time to its lighter 
side. Work and prayer apparently, took up the 
greater part of their waking hours and from 
their early years Elbert and his brother Noah 
had to assist in the daily farm chores. When 
they started going to school the older Gary in- 
sisted they get the full benefit of the education 
he provided and used to catechize them every 
evening on the day’s lessons and see they pre- 
pared the next day’s work carefully. 

And every evening the entire family gathered 
for prayers which consisted of the reading of a 
chapter of the Bible from German text. The 
children read and translated in turn, the others 
watching for mistakes. Thus the evening prayer 
was made to serve as a language course. And 
thus apparently, the beautiful old custom of 
family prayers came to wear the aspect, to the 
Gary boys, of just another chore. At any rate 
Elbert Gary often said that he never began to 
appreciate the beauty of the Bible until his visit 
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to the Holy Land a few years before his death. 

While the older Gary seems to have been 
somewhat of a stern parent as measured by 
present day standards he also appears to have 
been devoted to his family, and his son always 
spoke of him with the greatest reverence and 
affection. In Elbert H. Gary’s talks about his 
father one finds him making frequent reference 
to a quality that had impressed itself inefface- 
ably on his memory—the sense of justice. This 
quality, unfortunately only too rare, is one that 
more than any other would impress a boy. And 
it was doubtless to his father’s teaching and 
example that Elbert owed his own love of do- 
ing, as he phrased it: “The right thing, the 
reasonable thing.”’ 

The future head of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion was born on his father’s farm- near 
Wheaton, Ill., on October 8, 1846. There was 
little in his early life to distinguish him from 
millions of other American boys born under 


similar circumstances. He started going to 
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school in his fourth year under the guardianship 
of his elder brother, Noah. When old enough 
he worked on the farm or, when he could find 
the time, went hunting, fishing, or swimming 
in the nearby stream. Or, occasionally, he 
would mount a horse—his father bred horses 
—and gallop over the fields. The typical life 
of a lad of his day and age; and thus between 
hard work and strenuous play he grew up 
healthy, energetic and happy. 

Some of the traits that marked Gary in later 
life and which contributed to his success began 
to show when he was still very young, however. 
One of these was a passion for neatness. He 
liked clean, even Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes 
and, hard as it is to believe, appears to have had 
no objection to having his face scrubbed. His 
mind was, even at an early age, orderly. He 
liked things tidy, in the right place, where he 
could lay his hand on them when they were 
wanted. 


Another noteworthy trait was self-control, 
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an attribute which he carried to the end of his 
days and one which gave him an enormous ad- 
vantage in argument, legal or business battle or, 
as once or twice happened, in a physical encoun- 
ter. Although capable of quick and keen resent- 
ment he never permitted himself the luxury of 
passion. He was at all times his own master. 

Still another important attribute was his pos- 
itive hatred of playing second fiddle. No matter 
what he undertook he always wanted to be first, 
whether it was work or play. Being beaten by 
anyone else was wormwood and this provided 
a spur to effort, to hard and sustained labor, 
that usually resulted in his achieving the desired 
first place. 

When Elbert was in his fifteenth year the 
Civil War came to interrupt his studies. He was 
keen to enlist but could not get his father’s con- 
sent and his extreme youth proved a barrier. 
Eventually he ran away from home and enlisted 
with a regiment marching through the neighbor- 


hood. But he never saw fighting, a thing I think 
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he regretted to his last day. His brother Noah 
had been seriously wounded in battle and about 
this time Erastus Gary, discovering where his 
younger son was, wrote the colonel of Elbert’s 
regiment and the boy was packed off back home 
to go on with his studies. 

He did not return to school, nevertheless. In 
fact, he had advanced so far that he was offered 
a position as school teacher, and this he accepted, 
working with such painstaking thoroughness 
that some three years later, when he decided to 
abandon pedagogy for another field, the school 
trustees offered him all kinds of inducements to 
continue. 

It was in 1865 that his uncle, Col. Henry F. 
Valette, a member of the law firm of Valette & 
Cody, visiting his sister at the Gary farm, put 
his hand on the young teacher’s shoulder and 
asked: “‘Elbert, how would you like to become 
a lawyer?’’ And Elbert could think of nothing 
he would like better. His father had for many 


years been a magistrate and from his early youth 
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Elbert had been an occasional and always inter- 
ested auditor at trials in this court. The law 
appealed to him as no other profession could. 
The school trustees found their persuasions use- 
less and as soon as arrangements could be made 
Elbert Gary began reading law with his uncle’s 
firm at Napierville. 

Being a young law student at that time and 
place meant a good deal more than just legal 
study. Elbert had to get up early in the morning 
and sweep out the offices of the firm, see that the 
fire was started and generally act through the 
day as a combined office boy and janitor. 

Eighteen months of this and Elbert borrowed 
some money from his father and entered the 
Union College of Law, of Chicago, from which 
he graduated at the age of twenty-one to become 
clerk of the Superior Court, at Chicago, at a 
salary of twelve dollars a week. Gradually he 
rose to the position of chief clerk. But these jobs 
were only stepping stones. In 1871 Gary again 


connected himself with his uncle, now a member 
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of the firm of Von Armen & Valette, under an 
arrangement which permitted him to take on 
cases of his own. This arrangement was not 
destined to last long as, after the Chicago fire 
in the same year, Von Armen decided to retire 
and Gary formed a partnership with his uncle. 

But before he had set up for himself Elbert 
Gary had married Miss Julia Graves, with 
whom he lived at his home town of Wheaton, 
commuting to Chicago. From this union there 
were two children, Gertrude and Bertha, who 
survive him. To anticipate a little, the first Mrs. 
Gary died in 1902 and Gary married again in 
1905, this time to Emma Townsend of New 
York. 

With the passing years Gary’s practice grew 
steadily. His thoroughness in the investigation 
and prosecution of cases, his integrity, his un- 
usual legal acumen, brought success in the courts 
and attracted a desirable class of clients, among 
whom were some large corporations. Thus 
Gary became legal adviser to the Consolidated 
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Steel & Wire Co. and, later, to the Illinois Steel 
Co. 

The year 1898 was probably the most im- 
portant in Gary’s life. It was at this time that 
he first met J. Pierpont Morgan, the elder. 
Morgan’s assistance had been sought in the 
financing of a projected merger of steel pro- 
ducers in the Chicago district, of which Illinois 
Steel was the largest, and the banker and the 
steel company’s counsel naturally came more or 
less in contact during the negotiations. When 
the final plans were submitted to Morgan he 
made one proviso for accepting them—that the 
head of the new company, to be called the 
Federal Steel Co., should be the Chicago lawyer. 

As the offices of the Federal Steel Co. were to 
be located in New York the acceptance of this 
offer meant that Gary must give up his lucrative 
law practice and, in fact, change his whole 
scheme of life. But the opportunity was too 
good to be missed. He accepted, moved East 
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and from that time on devoted all his energies 
to the steel industry. 

Why did Morgan select Gary to head a big 
steel organization? The reason is not far to 
seek. Morgan was an excellent judge of men. 
He formed what often seemed snap judgments, 
but he was nearly always right. And he was 
always willing to back up his judgment. Wit- 
ness his selection, a few years later, of George 
W. Perkins as a partner in his great banking 
house. 

Perkins, then prominent in the life insurance 
field, but having also a distinct bent towards 
social science, called on the banker seeking a sub- 
scription towards what is now Interstate Park, 
a place of recreation for the citizens of New 
York and New Jersey. Morgan apparently 
wasn't sold on the proposition at the first inter- 
view but he asked Perkins to call again. As soon 
as Perkins entered the banker’s office the second 


time, Morgan turned and pointed to a nearby 
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desk, asking in his usual abrupt manner: ““How 
would you like to sit there?”’ 

In much the same way Morgan sized Gary 
up on short acquaintance and marked him for 
his lieutenant. What he doubtless saw in the 
Chicago lawyer was best described by an old 
friend of the Judge’s, who said: 

“Legal judgment and business acumen are 
seldom found in combination. Gary possessed 
both these qualities, each in a higher degree than 
any other man I have ever known.” 

This is only putting in another way what has 
often been said of Elbert H. Gary—that he was 
a statesman in business. 

Gary very soon realized that the formation 
of the Federal Steel Co. was only a step in an 
inevitable process which would result in the 
creation of a steel organization controlling all 
its processes from the ore to finished products, 
from rails to carpet tacks, owning its own rail- 
roads to transport its ore and coal and being, in 


fact, a thoroughly integrated entity. He also 
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doubtless realized that there could be no peace 
in the industry, or hope of much profit, as long 
as Andrew Carnegie remained its dominant 
factor. The little Scotch ironmaster, probably 
the greatest steel man who ever lived, played a 
lone hand and waged bitter war on other steel 
makers. No one had come out of a battle with 
Carnegie without scars, so the only solution 
seemed to be to buy him out. 

These were the compelling reasons which 
Gary urged on Morgan for the formation of a 
super-combine which should include Carnegie 
Steel, Federal Steel and several other companies. 
But the banker was apparently sceptical that any 
profits could be made in steel at all. He refused 
to act and the situation might never have 
changed had not Carnegie himself taken a hand 
in the situation. 

Carnegie was just as desirous of selling as 
Gary was of buying. He tried to frighten 
Morgan into making him an offer first by 
threatening to build a railroad paralleling the 
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great Pennsylvania System from Pittsburgh to 
New York and then by starting to build a great 
pipe works to compete with National Tube, 
another Morgan concern. But coercion failed; 
so Carnegie tried another tack. 

Two friends of his gave a dinner one Decem- 
ber evening in 1900. Ostensibly it was a social 
event but in view of what occurred one can 
hardly fail to distinguish Carnegie’s fine Scotch 
hand. Morgan was the guest of the evening 
and another guest was Charles M. Schwab, the 
youngest of the Carnegie partners, now head of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and one of the 
world’s leading steel figures. Schwab had then, 
and has still, the gift of speech, the power of 
convincing. He was called on and he spoke of 
the steel company of the future. Morgan was 
swept off his feet. What Gary had failed to do 
in two years Schwab did in a few minutes. 
Morgan determined then and there that such a 


steel company as had been outlined should be- 
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come an actual fact, with himself as the domi- 
nant figure, the god behind the machine. 

He asked Schwab whether Carnegie would 
sell and terms were speedily arranged. National 
Tube and other large companies were brought 
in and early in 1901 the United States Steel 
Corporation was launched. It controlled some- 
thing like sixty-five per cent of the country’s 
then steel capacity and had a capital of bonds 
and stock totaling $1,400,000,000. 

Gary and Schwab had both taken a promi- 
nent part in the organization and they both 
were given leading roles. Gary became chair- 
man of the executive committe and Schwab was 
made president. he company’s by-laws did 
not make it clear which office had precedence 
and a clash between the two men was fore- 
doomed. Gary’s love of being first has already 
been referred to. Schwab equally objected to 
playing second fiddle to anyone else. Apropos 
of which he tells the following: 

When he was superintendent of the Home- 
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stead Steel Works the Carnegie directors decided 
to promote him to a vice-presidency. But he, 
when the offer was made him, said: ‘“‘No, Mr. 
Carnegie. As superintendent I am boss here. 
As vice-president I should only have to carry 
out other men’s orders all the time. I'll stay 
where I am.” 

Carnegie mulled over this refusal a day or 
two, then returned to Homestead: “‘Charley,”’ 
he said, “if you won't be vice-president I guess 
we'll have to make you president.” 

Morgan was then the dominant figure in the 
Steel Corporation’s affairs and apparently came 
to rely more and more on Gary. Circumstances 
also played into the latter’s hands. Schwab's 
health failed and he resigned and went abroad, 
retiring temporarily from all business. Gary 
seized the opportunity to consolidate his posi- 
tion. He was made chairman of the board of 
directors, with the special title of ‘‘chief execu- 


tive officer,’’ and was vested with all the powers 
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of the board and of the finance committee when 
those bodies were not in session. 

This was probably the best thing that could 
have happened for the difficulties which UV. S. 
Steel was forced to face and overcome were such 
as Gary was equipped to meet, probably more 
than any other man. Not the least of these dif- 
ficulties were the legal shoals over which the 
corporation had to steer, and Gary’s legal fore- 
sight was invaluable there. 

In his personal reminiscences of Judge Gary 
the writer referred frequently to the policies 
Gary adopted and their effect on the success of 
the big company. But a little repetition may be 
pardoned. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the first years of the twentieth were notable for 
the formation of the so-called trusts. Strictly 
speaking most of the large companies then 
formed were not trusts, but the term is used 


here in the popular sense. Of such trusts the 
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U. S. Steel Corporation was the biggest and 
most powerful. 

The old days in which clothing, shoes, flour 
and a thousand and one necessities and luxuries 
were manufactured locally and sold within a 
short radius of the place of manufacture were 
passing. Giant aggregations of capital and com- 
binations of capital facilities were driving the 
small manufacturer out of business gradually. 
The process was really a natural one. It was 
made possible by the advent of the steam rail- 
road, the telephone and telegraph and other 
means of transportation and communication. 
The development of the steel industry since 
Henry Bessemer, in the forties, discovered the 
steel process that still bears his name, had itself 
contributed in no small degree to creating the 
conditions of which the trusts were an out- 
growth. 

But while the trusts may have been a natural, 
even a necessary development, the methods of 


those responsible for their managements left 
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much to be desired as a general thing. The 
power that the managers of many of these large 
corporations wielded seems to have gone to their 
heads in many cases. Influence and money were 
used freely for political favors. Railroads were 
induced to grant the big companies special privi- 
leges and these and other means were used to 
crush small competitors, not by economic pres- 
sure alone but by methods that savored of 
piracy. 

And the mass of the people saw themselves 
being sold, body and soul, to the money barons 
whom they had now come to regard with more 
than suspicion. Statesmen saw the evils of mis- 
used power on the part of these capital combina- 
tions and endeavored to check, to limit this 
power. Politicians saw the evils and endeavored 
to crush them, to do away with the trusts, both 
their good and bad features, altogether. The 
difference is illustrated in the cases of Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Jennings Bryan. 

Roosevelt was a bitter enemy of the ‘‘bad 
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trust.” His “big stick’? was wielded against 
soulless corporations more heavily and persis- 
tently than against any other public enemy, and 
he probably accomplished more than any other 
one individual towards correcting the evils that 
had grown out of the trustification of industry. 
But Roosevelt knew that the trust was a natural 
growth of the change from hand labor to ma- 
chinery; he knew that we were bound to have 
great aggregations of capital to make full use 
of the resources of the country. So, while he 
fought trust evils tooth and nail, he differen- 
tiated between good and bad trusts. He recog- 
nized that a large corporation, properly admin- 
istered, could and should become an agent for 
public weal. 

To Bryan the so-called trusts were anathema, 
agencies of the powers of darkness. “To him no 
good thing could come out of trustification. In 
his mind there could be no such thing as a benef- 
icent trust and he fought all capital aggregations 


indiscriminately. Unfortunately the politician, 
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the demagogue, always commands a larger fol- 
lowing than the statesman and to the public at 
large trusts were what they were to Bryan, 
anathema. 

Gary assumed the role of standard bearer of 
the ‘‘good trusts.’’ He set an example that others 
were forced to follow, at least partially, sooner 
or later. He adopted policies of publicity, of 
fair dealing with competitors, with labor and 
with the public that eventually overcame to a 
great extent the public hatred of corporations. 
He convinced the man in the street that big 
business could be conducted openly, honestly 
and profitably at the same time. 

He, to a greater extent than any other indi- 
vidual, was responsible for checking the public 
clamor against big corporations and for putting 
an end to the era of “‘trust-busting’’ which, if it 
had continued, would in time have stopped the 
growth of corporate enterprise and would prob- 
ably have retarded the progress of American in- 


dustry, putting it back a generation or more, 
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It seems a far cry from the Gary policies to 
the election of Calvin Coolidge by an over- 
whelming majority to the Presidency in 1924. 
Yet there is a connection. Witness the interpre- 
tation of the vote by a well informed Socialist. 
He said: ‘““The Coolidge majority means that 
the people are tired of attacks on business. They 
see in properly conducted business a continua- 
tion of peace and prosperity, and they believe 
that business is being, as a whole, properly con- 
ducted.’’ And there is little doubt that the rec- 
ord of the U. S. Steel Corporation, conducted 
under the Gary policies, was largely responsible 
for the public change of heart towards corpora- 
tions. 

Financial writers have enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of witnessing at first hand the change of 
attitude on the part of corporation manage- 
ments in the past twenty-five years. ‘This is ex- 
pressed for all to see by the increasing frequency 
of reports and their greater completeness. But 


the reporter sees the personal attitude of the 
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men. At the beginning of the century, and in- 
deed much later, the average corporation execu- 
tive either refused information to the public and 
to stockholders or gave it sparingly and grudg- 
ingly. He was seldom “‘in’” to the press. But 
today this attitude is rare. The financial writer 
is received, even welcomed. Information is usu- 
ally given freely. Often when plans are pending 
whose premature publication might be fatal to 
their success trusted writers are kept informed 
of the situation so that when the negotiations 
are concluded they may comment intelligently. 
Their advice is asked at times. The whole at- 
mosphere is different, friendly instead of hostile. 
For far-seeing executives now realize that they 
have much to gain and nothing to lose from 
having public confidence. And many of them 
admit that it was the example of Elbert H. Gary 
that convinced them of this. 

Among Gary’s earliest acts as chief executive 
of U. S. Steel was the stamping out of trade 


practices which he considered either immoral or 
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impolitic. One of these was the system of freight 
rebates. This gave large shippers not only a 
lower freight than a smaller competitor but a 
“drawback’’ on the freight paid by the smaller 
shipper. Apart from the evident—by present 
day business standards—viciousness of such a 
practice Gary recognized that the advantages to 
be derived could be only temporary as sooner or 
later the system would be abolished by public 
clamor. He ordered that all corporation sub- 
sidiaries should immediately cease accepting re- 
bates, paying freight on their shipments on even 
terms with competitors. 

Similarly he insisted that the corporation’s 
subsidiaries withdraw from future participation 
in pools which fixed prices and alloted tonnage, 
doubtless for similar reasons. 

There are four subjects on which Gary and 
the Steel Corporation have been particularly 
criticized and three of these were stressed in the 
government suit for the dissolution of the cor- 


poration. These are: the purchase of the Ten- 
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nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. during the 
financial panic of 1907; the making of the so- 
called Hill Ore Lease; the Gary dinners and, 
finally by advocates of organized labor, his re- 
fusal to deal with unions. The last has already 
been discussed at some length in one of the 
previous chapters. 

The Tennessee purchase was a result of the 
1907 panic. The government, in its suit, laid 
stress on this and used every effort to prove that 
not only did it constitute the crushing of a com- 
petitor but that the power and influence of the 
corporation had actually been used to bring 
about the panic so as to force the owners of the 
southern company to sell. But the evidence fell 
far short of convincing either the layman who 
read it or the courts of any such'‘intent or of 
any evil result. 

It was testified that the Steel Corporation 
could have absorbed the Tennessee company 
long before the panic at a lower price than was 
finally paid; that the transaction was the result 
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of urgent solicitation by the owners of the prop- 
erty and was at first vigorously opposed by Gary 
and by Henry Clay Frick, a one-time Carnegie 
partner and one of the Judge’s most trusted 
associates. Not one iota of evidence was pro- 
duced to connect the corporation with the 
bringing about of the panic and, finally, the sale 
was approved before consummation by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States. 

One of the men high in the councils of the 
Tennessee company at the time and now an 
important competitor of the Steel Corporation, 
summed up the matter to the writer in these 
words: ““The corporation got a fine property; 
but it paid a good, stiff price for it.’’ Certainly 
the new owners had to pour huge sums of 
money into the property before it was placed 
on a paying basis. And any one who takes the 
trouble to investigate in the South will find it 
the universal opinion of business men there that 


the acquisition, whatever may be said for or 
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against it on other grounds, has been an un- 
qualified benefit to that section of the country. 

The Hill Ore Lease, under which the Steel 
Corporation secured the exclusive right to mine 
ore on the Great Northern Ore properties in 
Minnesota, apparently contained a threat of a 
possible ore monopoly in the course of time. But 
there was plenty of ore for all at the time. The 
Hill interests desired an interminable lease, until 
exhaustion of the ore, but Gary insisted on an 
option for terminating the agreement at a fixed 
time. This option was exercised just before the 
government filed suit against the corporation 
and there is little room for doubt that the direc- 
tors of U. S. Steel knew about the bringing of 
the suit—indeed Attorney General Wickersham 
had warned Gary of his intent,—realized that 
the lease constituted a weak point in their armor 
and therefore hastened to disencumber them- 
selves of it. But Gary often insisted that this 
was not the only reason; that the lease had not 


been advantageous and that business reasons 
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alone were quite sufficient for its abrogation. 
And it remains today a moot question whether, 
had the lease remained in effect, any of the cor- 
poration’s competitors would have ever suffered 
from a lack of ore on that account. 

The Gary dinners came nearer to infringing 
the letter of the anti-trust laws than any other 
action of the late head of U. S. Steel. They 
occurred during the 1907 panic period and were 
held overtly for the purpose of stabilizing the 
situation and preventing the spread of the panic 
further through industry. The government 
failed in its effort to prove that prices were fixed 
at these feasts but as their very purpose was the 
steadying of the steel trade and, indirectly, of 
industry generally, it is likely that, without 
actual fixation, some sort of understanding was 
arrived at on the matter of prices. Perhaps the 
best interpretation of the object and results of 
these dinners was contained in the opinion of 
Justice Woolley, who sat on the case. The 
learned judge said: 
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“The first Gary dinner was given on Novem- 
ber 20, 1907, to meet an unquestioned exigency 
arising out of the panic then existing. “The 
dinner was given in order to provide ways and 
means to prevent calamity to the industry. 
Ways and means were found which no doubt 
contributed greatly in preventing disaster not 
alone for the producers of steel but also to those 
intermediate consumers who were carrying large 
and costly supplies. “he ways and means con- 
sisted of nothing more than the urgent request 
of a strong man that in the stress of panic all 
should keep their heads and avoid the conse- 
quences of reckless cutting of prices. In this the 
others acquiesced, and in the light of the emer- 
gency then existing and of the disaster averted, 
I am of the opinion that the purpose and con- 
duct of those who participated in the first Gary 
dinner were not unlawful, improper or ques- 
tionable.’’ 

And this is the way a competitor said much 
the same thing: “His voice rang out, ‘Steady, 
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boys, and play the game!’ And, by God! he 
played it and played it fair.” 

Playing the game. How often has the writer 
heard Gary exhort his competitors, his subor- 
dinates and even his newspaper friends, to play 
the game. He believed that the ethics of business 
should be the same as those of clean sport. 

As time passed Gary’s power and reputation 
grew. He organized the American Iron & Steel 
Institute which soon came to embrace practi- 
cally the entire steel industry, for the purpose of 
sharing technical information, keeping trade 
statistics, etc. And as its president he became 
titular as well as actual head of the entire iron 
and steel industry of the United States. 

He became not only a national but an inter- 
national figure. When he traveled it was almost 
in state, and he was entertained by kings and 
potentates. His acquaintance included almost 
everyone in the world who was worth knowing. 
His judgment was respected and his opinions 


carried weight everywhere. His periodic inter- 
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views to the papers were wired all over the 
country and cabled abroad. He became the lead- 
ing figure in the business world by virtue of his 
position as head of the largest of all corpora- 
tions and by his own statesmanlike business 
ability. 

And he took enormous pride in this eminence. 
He loved to surround himself with the great and 
near great, to shine in the reflected lustre of 
kings and queens. He liked to see his picture 
and his opinions in print. But it must be con- 
fessed that he had earned the right to a good 
conceit of himself. “‘Rome may bear the pride 
of one of whom herself is proud.”’ 

Gary often declared that one of the greatest 
difficulties with which he had to contend in the 
early days was the attitude of his associates 
towards labor. This attitude, he said, was ex- 
pressed in the words: ‘““Whenever a workman 
raises his head, whack it.’ This is probably an 
extreme way of putting it but many, if not 


most, businessmen of the period were unrecon- 
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ciled to the growing demands of labor for greater 
freedom and an increasing share in the profits 
of industry. Gary took the attitude that the 
workman was entitled to as large a share as 
possible in the profits he helped to produce, 
either through wages direct or in some other 
way, and he believed that the surest way to 
combat growing labor unrest was to make the 
workers sharers—stockholders, capitalists in a 
small way. 

In this he was supported by the majority of 
his board, among whom should be specially 
mentioned the late George W. Perkins. Between 
the two they drew up the “Employee’s Stock 
Subscription Plan’ under which stock was of- 
fered to workers each year at slightly under the 
prevailing price on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a bonus being paid for the retention of 
the stock for five years. As the years passed 
more and more of the workmen availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to acquire stock under 
this plan and those who have held the stock so 
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purchased have made large profits. Under plans 
such as this, if continued for long periods, the 
control of industry would eventually come into 
the hands of the men who toil with their hands. 
Already a considerable aggregate of U. S. Steel 
stock is so owned. 

Apropos of the government suit it may be 
interjected that, keenly as Gary resented it, he 
more than once admitted to the writer, after its 
conclusion, that it had been beneficial to the 
corporation. Never was corporation submitted 
to the glaring light of publicity more pitilessly 
than was U. S. Steel during the trial and never 
did corporation emerge with such flying colors. 
The trial had the effect of strengthening the 
reputation of Gary and of his corporation with 
the great body of the public. Looking back he 
was convinced it was worth while. 

The last quarter of Gary’s life was so fully 
bound up with U. S. Steel that the histories of 
the two cannot be separated. He, with the 


growing co-operation of his fellow directors and 
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officials, worked for years to squeeze the water 
out of U. S. Steel common and to make the 
stock as nearly an investment as might be. In 
this he was helped by the boom in steel that 
followed the outbreak of the Great War. In 
fact, the war made U. S. Steel rich, largely be- 
cause of its management’s foresight in conserv- 
ing profits then reaped. But while the Steel 
Corporation got large prices from the warring 
nations it should be said that it refrained from 
taking advantage of their need as did some 
manufacturers. It named a scale of prices and 
sold at these levels, in many cases greatly under 
the levels at which tonnage was actually turning 
over. 

When the United States entered the war 
Gary, as head of the committee of steel men then 
formed to represent the industry, endeavored to 
reconcile his duty to the government and to his 
stockholders. He asked a good price in negotia- 
tions but when prices were finally settled, he, 


with the hearty assistance of James A. Farrell, 
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the corporation’s president, saw to it that the 
needs and demands of the country for steel 
should be met as promptly and as generously as 
possible. There was no cavilling or haggling. 
U. S. Steel stood foursquare for winning the 
war and war needs came before profits. 

After the war the Steel Corporation saw 
many vicissitudes of trade; but its management 
had builded well and truly and it had wisely 
conserved the large profits made during the 
conflict. Prosperity dawned again in 1923 and 
there came the time when stockholders started 
to clamor for larger dividends. The cash divi- 
dend rate was gradually advanced from five to 
seven dollars a share annually on the common 
stock and finally, in the last month of 1926, a 
stock dividend of forty percent was declared, 
increasing the number of common shares from 
5,083,025 to 7,116,235. And in 1927, after 
the new stock was issued, the increased capital 


was placed on a seven dollar annual basis, 
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equivalent to nine dollars and eighty cents a 
share on the original stock. 

Gary had always enjoyed good health, thanks 
to his early life and his temperate habits. He 
had never either drank or smoked.* A few years 
ago he felt himself in failing health and took a 
course of dietetic treatment which benefited him 
greatly. Early in 1927 he seemed to have many 
useful years ahead of him. But in the Summer 
he had a slight attack of ptomaine poisoning 
and this developed and brought on heart trouble. 
His illness was aggravated by the fact that, in 
March, he had had a fall from tilting back his’ 
chair, striking his head and twisting his back, 
a serious matter at his age. His system, weak- 
ened by the fall, was unable to withstand the 
attacks of the new enemy. He recovered suf- 
ficiently to transact some business from his sick- 
room. But the last strain was too great. He 


suffered a relapse and sank slowly. And on 


*This is not quite correct. When Gary was at college he learned to smoke. But 
he gave it up because his mother objected to smelling tobacco when she kissed him. 
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August 15, 1927, in his eighty-first year, he 
died. 

Looking back one realizes that Gary was 
specially favored by fortune. Few men have 
lived to see their life work crowned by success 
as he did. He lived to see the great corporation 
he had founded not only vindicated by the 
courts but enjoying popular esteem. To see it 
financially successful, paying large dividends to 
shareholders and with an army of contented 
workmen. 

What more could he have asked of life? 


Addenda 


Following is a list of decorations and degrees 
conferred on the Hon. Elbert H. Gary by various 


countries and universities: 


1918 Second Class Order of the Sacred Treas- 
ure (Japan). 

1920 Grand Cordon of the Order of Leopold 
II (Belgium). 

1920 Grand Officer of the Order of Ouissan 
Alaouite Cherifien (Morocco). 

1920 Officer of the Legion of Honor (France). 
1921 Golden Cross of the Commandership of 
the Royal Battalion of George I (Greece). 

1922 Grand Knight of the Crown of Italy. 
1927 Grand Cross of the Royal Order ‘‘Coro- 


ana Romaniei’’ (Roumania). 


1905 Doctor of Laws, McKendree College, 
Lebanon, [Il. 
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1915 Doctor of Laws, Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa; 

1915 Doctor of Science, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1919 Doctor of Laws, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

1919 Doctor of Laws, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1921 Doctor of Laws, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

1922 Doctor of Laws, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 

1925 Doctor of Commercial Science, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 
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